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Every  schoolboy  knowg/the  friendly  Indians  in  New  England  saved  the  early 
settlers  from  starvation  "by  giving  them  corn-  or  "maize"-  and  teaching  them  how 
to  grow  it.    He  prohahly  knows,  too,  that  the  Indians  had  maple  sugar,  hickory  and 
butternuts  and  many  other  kinds;  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  of  course  pumpkins- 
Thanksgiving  Day  special,  as  we  might  say  nowadays.     I  wonder  if  he  also  knows  that 
American  Indians  liked  to  chew  slippery  elm,  sassafras,  licorice,  and  spruce  gum? 

Perhaps  you'll  be  interested  to  know  some  of  the  other  things  Indians  liked 
and  ate  in  the  days  of  the  early  settlers.     I  have  some  data  here  from  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Over  1100  species  of  wild  food  plants  used  hy  Indians  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  described.     I  can  only  pick  out  a  few  of  them,  of  course.     Some  grew 
in  the  east,  and  some  in  the  west;  some  needed  the  warm  southern  suns  and  some 
stood  the  harsher  climate  of  the  northern  tier  of  states,  or  even  of  Canada  and 
Alaska. 

With  their  plant  foods  Indians  ate  the  products  the  hunters  brought  home- 
deer-meat,  bear  and  buffalo  meat,  all  kinds  of  fish,  rabbits,  'possums,  squirrels, 
^fild  turkeys  and  other  game  birds.    They  did  not  have  sugar,  except  maple,  but 
they  had  honey  and  liked  a  number  of  foods  that  were  slightly  sweet,  like  fruits 
or  the  roots  and  tubers  that  contained  inulin  instead  of  starch.    We  still  use  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke-  one  of  these  inulin-rich  foods. 

Indians  living  west  of  the  Rockies  ate  camas  roots,  yampa,  and  bitterroot. 
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The  common  camas  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  used  of  the  food  roots,  and  history 
tells  how  the  early  settlers  in  Utah  were  carried  through  a  hard  famine  by  means 
of  it.    The  "bulbs  or  roots  were  cooked  in  stone-lined  pits  in  the  ground  to  make 
a  sweet  molasses-like  liquid;  or  dried,  ground  to  flour,  and  made  into  bread;  also 
eaten  fresh  or  cooked  in  many  different  ways. 

Yampa  was  one  of  the  favorite  farinaceous  foods  in  states  west  of  the 
Rockies.    I^hen  eaten  raw,  the  roots  have  a  pleasant  nutty  flavor.    Waen.  cooked  they 
resemble  carrots;  they  are  also  preserved  for  winter  use. 

Eitterroot  was  a  very  important  article  of  Indian  diet.  They  eliminated 
the  bitterness  by  cooking.  Wild  rice  was  gathered  in  water  meadows  and  shallow 
streams  as  they  paddled  along  in  canoes. 

In  the  eastern  states  Indian  breadroot  was  available.    This  consisted  of 
white  farinaceous  wholesome  toots,  eaten  fresh  and  cooked,  also  dried,  ground  into 
flour  and  made  into  cakes.    In  the  south,  the  corns  of  the  dasheen  provided  starchy 
material,  and  the  banana  yucca  seems  to  have  been  an  all-purpose  plant  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  California.    The  fruit  was  eaten  fresh  or  cooked.    Ground  fruit  was 
pressed  into  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun  to  preserve  it  for  winter  use.    The  flower 
buds  were  also  roasted  for  food,  and  a  fermented  beverage  was  made  from  the  fruit, 
ml        The  Indians  found  in  wild  form  many  of  the  fruits  which  we  grow  in  gardens 
or  orchards  today.    Grapes,  wild  apples,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  the  berries- 
gooseberries,  black  berries,  black  caps,  dewberries,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
barberries,  blueberries,  huckleberries,  hackberries,  hawthorn  berries,  cranberries, 
persimmons  and  currants  are  mentioned.    Hackberries  in  particular  were  valuable  as 
one  of  the  foods  in  the  Indian  diet  which  modern  science  shows  to  be  rich  in 
Calcium.    Cranberries  were  often  used  in  making  pemmican. 

Almost  every  nut  that  we  like  and  use  today  except  those  we  import  was 
gathered  by  Indians  and  highly  prized  for  food.    Hickory  nuts,  butternuts,  black 
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walnuts,  pecans,  Texas  walnuts,  pine  nuts,  hazel  nuts,  chinquapins  and  chestnuts, 
beech  nuts  and  many  species  of  acorns  were  eaten.    Indian  squaws  knew  how  to  leach 
the  bitterness  out  of  acorns  and  make  use  of  them  for  food. 

Sunflower  seeds  and  many  other  kinds  of  seeds  and  grains  were  ground  into 
meal  or  flour  and  used  for  breads  or  mush.     Sometimes  they  were  mixed  with  meat  and 
dried  "berries,  like  juniper  or  cranberries  and  packed  away  as  "pemmican"  ,  against 
the  days  when  there  would  be  no  growing  food  plants.    In  times  of  famine  and  cold 
the  Indians  managed  to  exist  on  lichens  and  even  on  the  cambium  or  inner  bark  of 
some  species  of  pine  trees.    They  knew  edible  mushrooms  and  fungi  from  poisonous 
ones,  and  valued  the  "agaricus  carapestris"  as  much  as  the  housewife  of  today  for 
its  fine  flavor  in  soups  and  stews. 

Many  kinds  of  beans  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians  before  the  discovery  of 
America.    Not  only  the  common  bean,  but  the  kidney  and  haricot  beans.  "Mesquite 
beans"  grow  on  trees  and  their  pulpy,  nutritious  material  was  used  for  bread  and 
cakes,  for  mush  and  porridge,  and  also  for  making  a  sweet  drink  called  "atole". 
Tubers  of  the  potatobean  were  eaten  raw  or  boiled  or  roasted. 

Indians  gathered  many  of  the  wild  greens  we  recommend  today  for  their 
minerals  and  vitamins-  dandelion,  poke,  sorrel,  lambsquarters ,  cress  and  mustard. 
In  the  south  they  ate  cabbage  palmetto  with  and  without  celery. 

I  mustn't  forget  to  mention  one  group  of  vegetables  that's  still  popular  in 
this  country.    Botanists  call  them  the  "cucurbits."    Indians  had  squash  and  pump- 
kins and  cushaws,  and  also  cucumbers,  gourds,  melons  of  several  kinds,  even  water- 
melons. 

.     Ill  most  tribes  they  liked  plants  which  gave  spicy  or  interesting  flavors  to 
■^heir  food.    They  dried  and  used  many  herbs  you  will  find  in  European  and  early 
•^erican  herb  gardens-  sage,  thyme,  anise,  tarragon,  wild  bergamot,-  and  they  used 
oinger,  garlic  and  onions  for  seasoning.    They  brewed  many  drinks  from  plant  mater- 
^is-  Some  simply  pleasant  beverages,  some  medicinal,  some  stimulating,  some,  even, 

Intoxicating,    Catnip  tea,  mint  tea,  larch,  juniper,  hemlock  and  holly  tea,-  grape 
"n^"^^'  1?^^^^^"''         elderberry  wine,  and  various  coffee-like  beverages,  atole,  and 

nescal"  were  on  the  Indians'   list.    But  time' s  up  for  today. 
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